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POLITICAL. 
IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES. 


Extracts rrom Ma.Wanp’s Seexce. 

Tue Conscription Bill, before Congress in the month 
of December, was set aside in the Senate, and the ex- 
cellent speeches delivered by the friends of liberty, on 
that occasion, have perhaps lost some of their interest 
But we extract a few passages from Mr Wanrp’s 
speech, of the 14th of that month, which, with many 
other excellent remarks, in the same production, will 
apply to other cases of threatened usurpation, and 
ought always to be familiar to the people, and contin- 
ually sounding in the ears of our corrupt rulers, Hav- 
ing finished a copious argument, proving the Conscrip- 
tion Bill unconstitutional, Mr. Ward observed, 

‘If the bill on you: table is unconstitutional, 
resistance is not only lawful but it is a duty. 
To resist usurped power, is as high a duty as 
to submit to power lawfully exercised ; and the 
freemen of the cast will much sooner incur the 
penalties of an unconstitutional law, than the 
guilt of treachery to their country and poster- 
ity. We have heard much from some of the 
majority, : of the power of government, of re- 
beliion, and of crises.”’ Sir, far be it from ime 
to do any thing to invite or hasten crises, but 
if they are forced upon the citizens of this 
country, w' they are defending “ the bles- 
sings of ciy., iiberty,” they will be met with 
that fortitude which conscious integrity inspires, 
and the power of the government, exerted in 
an unjust cause, will be found to be impotence. 

From the language of some gentlemen, I 
should suppose they imagine, that persons in 
authority have a right to use any powers which 
they may deem necessary to accomplish lawful 
ends, and are not restrained or limited to con- 
stitutional means, and that resistance, in all 
cases, would be rebeliton. 

«“ Whoever in authority,” said the great Mr. 
Locke, “exceeds his powers, acts without 
authority, and may be opposed, as any other 
man who invades rights.” Upon its being ob- 
served, that “to tell the people they may 
oppose power when perverted or misapplied, 
wili lead to rebellion,” the same great man 
replicd— You may as well say, to tell honest 
men they may oppose robbers and pirates will 
lead to disorder and bloodshed.” When the 
famous Selden was asked, “ by what statutcs 
resistance to tyranny could be justified, he 
answered—* It is to be justified by the cus- 
tom and usage of England, which is the law of 
the land.” “ We are to support the crown.” 
says Bolingbroke, “ with our lives and for- 
tunes, while it keefis within bounds, and piro- 
tects us, and no longer.” * This is so well 
settled,” as he expresses it, “ that conscience 
has no occasion to battle with the understand- 
ing.” “A king,’ says Mr. Erskine, * has no 
more authority to excee:’ his power, than a con- 
stable.” If government usurp a power, not gi- 
ven by the constitution, they are wrong doers, 
and responsible for the consequences. 

In the secretary’s explanatory observations, 
it is said; that “ Congress had a right, by the 
constitution, to raise regular armies, and uo 
restraint is imposed in the exercise of it?— 
that ** it would be absurd to suppose that Con- 
gress could not carry this power into effect, 
otherwise than by accepting the voluntary ser- 
vices of individuals”—and that * it might hap- 








which the feelings of the people are engaged, 
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we called upon fora display of those spasms 
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mode, whence the power would have been 
granted in vain.” 

Sir, it will never happen in a country like 
ours, that a wise and provident administration 
cannot raise an army, without resorting to force, 


! pen that an army could not be raised in that | in Europe. 
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Every one knew that the evils of 
one year of war, would be greater than those 
ofa century, resulting from impressment. in the 
manner in which it was practised when the war 
was declared. Gentlemen may disguise it as 
they will, still, the passions, the feelings, and 


when the interest of the nation requires that | the motives, which led to the war, will be right- 


they should have one. Ina war just, necessary, 
and expedient, and wisely conducted, one in 


armies will be raised with great facility. In 
any other war the government ought not to 
have anarmy. Our government is a govern- 
ment of the people, was made for the people, 
for the good of the many, and not to support the 
pride, the weak or wicked policy or the pas- 
sions, of the few. War never ought to be de- 
clared by a government like ours,excepting for 
causes of such magnitude, and for injuries of 
such a nature, as to cause a general excite- 
ment. After having legisiated for years, upon 
principles hostile to the interests of the peo- 
ple, and destructive of their attachment to the 
government, to expect that the people would 
rally round the government, and fight with en- 
thusiasm, betraysa want of knowledge of men, 
aud of the nature of our free institutions,’ 

Again, speaking of the state of our country, and the 
nature of the present war, our worthy representative 
says i— 

‘ The president through his minister, de- 
claresto us, “ that the nature of the crisis in 
which we are involved, and 
danger, require particular attention—that we 
are contending for existence, and must make 
great exertions, and suffer great sacrifices— 
that we are called upon for a display of all that 
patriotism, which distinguished us tn the first 
vreat steuggle—that we must relinquish no 
right, or perish in the struggle. 

Is this a true picture of the state of our coun- 
try? Are we contending for existence? Are 


of patriotism exhibited in our great struggle ? 
How came we in this situation ! 


geney, and for 


By whose a- 
what causes, were we thus in- 
volved ? The same government, the same 
men, involved us in the war, which is the 
cause of afl the evils and calamities which a- 
wait us, who now tell us. and the world, that 
the principle, in support of whici: they said the 
war was declared, is not worth a serious con- 
test. The same men who now cali Upon ys to 
surrender our lives, our personal iiberty, our 
children. and every thing which is dear to us 
to extricate our country from the state of 
wretchediess in which they have involved us, 
now, in effect, admit, that after the revocation 
of the British orders in council, there was no 
adequate cause for prosecuting the war. It is 
true, as is said, after the peace in Europe, the 
principles of impressment, for which our ene- 
my contend, « will have no practical effect ;” 
but what were we told when war was deciared? 
It was then resounded from one end of tie 
contine:.t to the other, that the war was a war 
Jr princifile—that sailors’ rights were to be 
established on a basis eternal. No man sup- 
posed, from the representations of the suppor- 
| ters of the war, that the biood and treasure 
| which were expended, were to avert the cur- 
| rent sufferings by impressment, during the war 


the extent of our | 


ly apprehended and fully understood by our en- 
lightened citizens.’ 


The following paragraph may or may not apply to 
the ultimate demands of the British government. We 
conceive it very proper and seasonable, however, to 
turn publick attention to the subject: it may be very 
interesting. 


‘The President,through his minister, says— 
“ The United States must give up-mo right, or 
perish in the struggle.” 

These were not the sentiments of Alexander, 
the Deliverer, at the treaty of Tilsit ; and we 
have seen the fruits and effects of the wisdom 
of Romanzoff, in negociating that treaty, won- 
derfully displayed in the battle of Boridino, and 
in the after events of Europe. No wise gov- 
ernment, despotick or republican, ever held 
such language, or practised upon such a prin- 
ciple. A mad adherence to this principle hur- 
ried Bonaparte, from the government of the 
fairest part of Europe, to that speck of cre- 
ation, the island of Elba. What, yicid noth- 
ing! give up no right, however unimportant, 
even to quiet the reasonable fears of our ene- 
my ! not even be at peace with “ our red breth- 
ren,” and suffer these children of nature to en- 
joy, undisturbed, a small portion of the lands, 
which the God of nature gave them! The 
proudest monarchs, in their proudest days, 
have often for the sake of peace, given up rights, 
net important to their security, to quiet the 
fears of a weaker neighbour. Louis the i4th, 
when more powerful than any monarch in Eu- 
rope for the sake of peace, and to quiet the 
fears of the English and Dutch, agreed to des- 
troy his fortifications at Dunkirk. TheKnglish, 
when they were conyverors, to obtain peace,and 
quiet the fears.of Spain, agreed to demolish their 
forts near the bay of Honduras. No wise}zovern- 
ment, to avoid a present contest, will surren- 
der rights, which will weaken itself essential- 
ly, or give an accession of power to its enemy, 
which will operate a serious disadvantage in 
future contests. These general observations 


| I have thought it not improper to make ; as ne- 


gotiation for peace is pending, I will-not be 
more particular.’ 


On the aspersions uttered against the government 
and people of Massachusetts. 

‘Sir, lam nota little surprised at the re- 
proaches, which have “been cast upon the gov- 
ernment and people of Massachusetts, for suf- 
fering a part of her territory to be captured, 
and hitherto to remain in possession of the 
enemy. Itis- the more extraordinary, as the 
censure comes from the members ofa. gov- 
ernment, to whom she has paid the price of 
protection, and from whom she has a tight to- 
demand it. It is owing to the improvidence 
of the government of the United States. that 
the enemy now possesses the territory to which 
allusion is had. A small pertion of the mil-- 
liens drawn from Massachusetts, and wasted! 
by dishonest agents, or expended in mad pro-- 
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jects, if it had been laid out in building forti- 
fications, and placing garrisons in them, would 
hayg pyevented even atemporary loss of thister- 
ritory. Ifthe United States declare to New-En- 
sland, that they cannot protect them, and that 
all expectations of the general government do- 
ing their duty, are mere delusions, Massachu- 
setts will usc her means to better purposes 
than the United States have employed them. 
Since the adoption of the . constitution, more 
money has been reccived from Massachusetts 
by the United States, than they have been able 
to beg, or borrow, even at an enormous pre- 
mium, of their partisans and supporters; in 
return for which, for twelve years past, she has 
received nothing but injuries. Moreover. the 
place invaded is neariy three hundred miles 
from Massachusetts proper, and her whole in- 
termediate sea coast, three hundred miles in 
extent, has been left unprotected by the-Qnited 
States, whose duty it was to provide for their 
defence ; and <ven her capital, daily in expec- 
tation of invasion, was wholly negiccted by the 
general government. In this situation, it did 
not comport with the wisdem and sound 
policy of the supreme executive of Massachu- 
setts, to draw his troops from the capital of 
the State, into the wilds of the district of 
Maine, to rescue a portion of its territory from 
a possession of the enemy, which, as it re- 
spects the most of it, is merely nominal, and 
leave the capital of the state to be sacked and 
destroyed by the enemy. Acts of folly and 
weakness, of this description, are the exclu- 
sive right of another executive.’ 


REMARKS 
@©N THE Report or THE Hartrornp CoxvenTroyn. 


Concladed from our last. 


THERE were undoubtedly many people in 
New England who sincerely wished, and had 
allowed themselves to cxpect, that the Con- 
vention would have proposed, without lonyer 
delay, the very measure that Mr. Randoiph, 
and probably many others at the Southward 
apprehended—to abandon Virginia, and her 
war abettors to their fate, and seek our own 
security, at once, in an accommodation with 
the enemy. 

We do not deny that the general government 
has so violated the principles of the federal 
compact, and not only defeated but counteract- 
ed the purposes for which ours and every 

d government is instituted, that the people 
are, both as a nation and as distinct states, in 
fact absolved from their pledged allegi.nce. 
We do not deny that the outrages we have en- 
dured, and the sufferings we are now encoun- 
tering, strongly urge tothe immediate re-as- 
sumption of our delegated rights. But there 
were three very substantial reasons why the 
Convention should not recommend any meas- 
ure interfering with the powers given to Con- 

ress, or the Executive of the Union. The 
Erst is stated in their report—“ i¢ was not with- 


in their frrovince.” They were appointed to 


confer on the state of our publick affairs, to | 


digest if possible some plan of relief, and re- 
dress ; but not to infringe upon the authority 
of the federal constitution Whatever the 
lessislatures, who acted op this occasion might 
conceive to be their rights, they appointed 
their delegates, for the present, with this ex- 
press restriction. 

The second objection was, that however 
zealous many may be that we should now un- 
dertake a local management of our external 
relations, independent of the national Execu- 
tive and Congress, there would have been, as 
yet, too many opposed to such a step, not to 
have endangered its practicability. It would 
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have been very unwise to have proposed a| sufficient distinctness, what we can, and what 


measure, which could not be effected, without 
the decided approbation of the mass. of the 
people, unless it were perfectly clear that they 
very unanimously demanded it. Were every 
other obstacle removed, and this existed, it 
is decided proof that the present is not the 
time to act. When it is the season for such 
a step as we are contemplating, it must and 
will be announced by the unequivocal expres- 
sion of the publick desire. 

The third objection arises from the circum- 
stances of the case. Had the Convention been 
qualified with ample instructions to act for 
their constituents without any regard to the 
federal constitution ; and had it been ever so 
popular to proceed immediately to local ar- 
rangements, to end the calamities of war, the 
Convention were correct in deferring to act 
for such purposes. We actually suffer, but 
weare not actually in danger. We have a 
short time in prospect, before the day of peril 
may be expected to arrive. Jt is only when 
necessity leaves us no hepe, no alternative but 
destruction, that we can resort to such a mode 
of relief as that which supersedes the authori- 
ty of an existing government. We may have 
peace, before the hour of trial comes ;_ then 
such a strong and critical step would be prov- 
ed unnecessary, and of course unjustifiable. 
By waiting until the storm is bursting upon 
us, we are sure of unanimity ; and our situa- 
tion will then justify us to Heaven and the 
world, in practical obedience to the dictates of 
self preservation. Why then hurry to “ deci- 
sive measures ?” If they become expedient, 
and justifiable by the law of nature, we have 
yet time enough to adopt them. If we adopt 
them, and find the evil we dread, averted in 
the mean tune, by a national peace, we should 
likewise find ourselves involved in an unpleas- 
ant predicament, and have reason to regret 
our impetuosity. 

We are aware of an argument against this 
delay. It is said that if we proceed to make 
propositions, while they may in some sense be 
considered voluntary, the enemy, as our gov- 
ernment have made them, will be more fa- 
vourably disposed towards us, than if we post- 
pone it to the last moment. There is probably 
some justice in this remark ; but it proves no 
more than that we have before us, a choice of 
evils, aud it will be wise to choose the least 
The British know too well the relation be- 
tween government and the governed, to ex- 
pect we should dissolve this relation, unless 
réduced to an extremity. To whatever ex- 
tremity we may be reduced, the advantage to 
them of terms, which we could not admit, in 
preference to such as might be reasonable, 
would probably be too dearly purchased, by 
encountering the united efforts of a desperate 
people. Besides. we have no reason, in this 
quarter, to anticipate a vindictive spirit in the 
enemy. We have had jittle part in the war, 
but as we have been the unwilling victims of 
its miseries, and the world know it. Nor was 
the policy which brought on this war, ostensi- 
bly waged against Great Britain alone, more 
inveterately hostile to her, than to this hated, 
proscribed, and persecuted section of the Uni- 
ted States. This, every inteiligent New-Eng- 
landman knows and feels; and to this the 
English are no sirangers 

But to return to tie more immediate sub- 

ect—if it be not considered pres) upon in us 
to offer an opinion, on the conduct of men 
venerable by their wisdom, ex verience, and in- 


tegrity, we venture to say. (iat the result of | 


the Hartford Convention has been precisely 
what we ought to wish, and what circumstan- 
ces required. They have pvinted out, wiih 











we cannot endure. They have drawn the line, 
like true patriots and sages, between our duty 
to a government and to ourselves. They have 
suppressed every specification of “ ulterior 
meusures,” in case our prospects of peace do 
not speedily assume a new aspect, for very 
obyious reasons. But as many of our wrongs 
and the evils which are still to be apprehend. 
ed, do not depend on the question of peace or 
war, but either on original defects in the con- 
stitution, or a perversion of its principles, for 
which it contains in itself no remedy, they 
have proposed certain improvements, which 
do not relate to our present contest, but to 
the attainment of a just, permanent, and se- 
cure form of government. To every citizen 
of enlightened understanding and political sa- 
gacity, it will appear evident, that though these 
objeets are not connected with peace, they are 
as essential to our prosperity and freedom. 
Here the report embraces definite proposi- 
tions ; they are adapted to our wants and jus- 
tified by our experience ; they are such as 
we must obtain, or be forever the victims 
of faction and local prejudices. Here the 
Convention were acting “ within their prov- 
ince,” and express themselves with a spirit 
which we devoutly hope may be seconded by 
a large majority of this community, and that 
they will determine, as the Convention recom- 
mend, “ to persevere in their efforts to obtain 
such amendments, UNTIL THE SAME SHALL BE 
EFFECTED.” 
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FOREIGN. A _ wmoere report has reached 
us, by the way ef Bermuda, that before the 
18th of November, Lord Hill had been at 
Portsmouth, prepared to embark for America, 
but that he had returned to London ; and that 
this was considered as fivourable to a pros. 
pect of peace. Nothing further from Ghent 
or Vienna. 

DOMESTICK. The British expedition 
against New Orleans, to enter Lake 
Ponchartrain on the 12th of December. advan- 
ced up the lake, and on the t3th a fleet of 
barges attacked our only naval defence in that 
quarter, five gun boats and one schooner, 
which were taken after an obstinate resistance. 
It is suid many of the enemy’s barees were 
previousiy sunk. A later report says, that on 
the 17th, the British were landing, 18 miles 
from the city. That the defence of the cry 
actualy consisted of but about 4000 men, 
regulars and militia; but that on the 18th 
General Coffee witb 1800 troops from Tennes- 
see, and about 3000 Kentucky militia passed 
Baton Rouge, descending the river, and ex- 
pected to arrive at New Orleans, in twenty- 
four hours. Soine letter-writers rely princi- 
pally for their security on the extreme swamp- 
yness of the land all around New Orleans, 
except certain passes, which they say, were 
or could be strongly fortified. General Jack- 
son has issued a Proclamation in the true 
French idiom. 

On the 13th instant a transport arrived at 
Castine, with 200 men of the 29th Regi- 
ment, from Bermuda’ Four hundred more 
were expected there from St. John’s. 

It is now certain that the Maidstone frigate 
has been at Halifax, since her reported en- 
cagement with the Constitution, and that they 
cid not meet. 

Ail the army Surgeons on furlough are or- 
dered to return to duty, by orders liom the 
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Secretary at war, “ the troops in many ports 
being reported sickly.” 

A disease of a most fatal character is rag- 
ing in several parts of Virginia. In the coun- 
ty of Stafford and King George in particular, 
its ravages have been dreadful, sweeping off 
whole families in a few hours, The physicians 
have given it the name of a putrid sore throat. 

The United States frigate President, Com- 
modore Decatur, sailed from New York, last 
Saturday, afternoon, with a strong W.N W. 
breeze ; none of the enemy’s cruisers had been 
for several ‘ays in sight from the Hook. 

Our publick papers contain’ a long. candid, 
able and specifick reply to the letter lately 
published by the Hon. John Randolph of Vir- 
ginia, from the pen of the Hon. James Lioyd 
of this town, to whom the former was addres- 
sed. The contents, we trust, will calm some 
of the undue alarms, which seem to have ex- 
jsted among the Virginians, and at the, same 
time instruct them, as to what they may rely 
on, from the determined aversion of the New- 
Englanders to their present humiliating and 
distressing situation. 

STATE LEGISLATURE. The General 
Court of this Commonwealth commenced the 
winter session last Wednesday. It was ascer- 
tained that a quorum of both branches of the 
Legislature was present, which being announ- 
ced to his Excellency the Governour, he com- 
municated his Message, with a variety of in- 
teresting documents, the same day. Among 
these papers was the Report of the New 
England states, which his Excellency says 
“ appears to have been the result of modera- 
tion and firmness.” 

In adver: to the negotiations at Ghent, 
and the information, which we have received 
from that quarter, his Excellency makes a re- 
mark, which well deserves the attention of 
every citizen, and is particulariy seasonable, 
when the minds of many are somewhat dispos- 
ed to expect, that we can make war when we 
choose, and peace on just such terms as we 
may consider most agreeable. © Should the 
conditions of pe ce” observes the Governour. 
“ to which we may find it convenicnt ultimate- 
ly to agree, be not the most favourable, ¢/ 
fault will not consist in making ficace, but 1x 
HAVING MADE WAR. This fault will not be 
diminished by postponing a reconciliation to a 
distant period ; neither the political character, 
nor the moral stain of an unnecessary war 
can be effaced, though the war should be 
continued many years ” 

The House ordered that 5000 copies of the 
Report of the Convention of Delegates from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
&c. should be printed for the future disposal 
of the House. 

CONGRESS. The two branches of this 
body have begun another game at shuttlecock 
and battledore with their new bank project, 
and it is doubtcd whether it will not be lost, 
like the former, by the disagreement of the 
Senate or House. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 
TULLY, N's. V. 


Summi eubernatores, in magnis nonnunquain 
tempestatibus, a vectoribus admoeri solent. 
e Cre. Pam IL 
The greatest pilots sometimes, in violent tempests, 
take advice of the passengers. ‘ 
THERE is no stronger evidence than this of 
a‘truly ereat and good mind. Cicero makes 
the proper line of d'stinction. In ordinary cir- 
cumsiances, the man who shrinks from the 
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principle of genuine beneficenees is te be con- 
re- | tented with one’s own ;-and after that to cher- ' 
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sponsibility devolving upon him by his relation 
to society, and is ever ready to adopt any opin- 

ion or receive any advice that may be offered, 
will expose himself to great inconsistency of 
conduct, and probably forfeit the confidence 

that may have been placed in him ; for his 

want of reliance on himuelf, in such cases, is 
sufficient proof that he does not merit the’ 
confidence of others ; that his abilities have 
been overrated, or that he has assumed obli- 

gations, which he is conscious he is unable to 

discharge. But there are many trying scenes 

in the life of almost every individual, when 

perplexity is no dishonour, when self distrust 

is wisdom, and when he gives the strongest 
proof that he both understands himself and his 
subject, who is disposed to avail himself of all 

the intellectual aid he can obtain. It does not 

follow from the remark of our philosopher, 

that, even in embarrassing emergencies, a per- 

sop ought always to adopt implicitly any opin- 

ion, that may be suggested, or that he is to 

sacrifice his convictions to the judgment of a 

friend. He is to consult and cempare the 

views of others, the reasons by which they are 

supported, and govern himself by those, which 

he thinks are the most powerful. 

Why should any man of sense decline to 
pursue such acourse? Is he jealous of his 
reputation ? What higher ground can he 
wish, than to be the umpire where there is a 
variety of sentiment? A capacity to appre- 
ciate truth, when it is presented to the under- , 
standing, is what distinguishes the great from 
the littie mind. 

Nothing is more pitiful, aspiring as it may 
seem to be, than a passion for the character of 
infallibility. How many generals have lost 
ihe battle, because they spurned to be advised 
by a subordinate officer, though convinced he 
was correct. The counsel of a Hamitton 
was sufficient to drive an opinionated, jealous 
Executive to an opposite course, and a nation 
was rumed. WassixGrox, the immortal 
helmsman of our political bark, possessed a 
soul of a different hue. It was the glory of 
his ethereal spirit to estimate duly such a 
niad as Llumihon’s. He feared no weapon of 
detraction. He knew chat to perceive what 
was great was to be great: and that when he 
acted trom conviction, the action was his own. | 
But be had a higher object than that the world | 
should think se, and therefore the world the | 
more rea‘lily did him justice. 

Our views of things, independently of preju- 
dice and passion io which all are exposed, are 
SO Various, 


fram other fortuitous circumstan- 
ces, it is prudent in critical cases at least, to 
ascertain, if possible, how the same things 
may appear to others. Light often springs 
from a quarter where it is least expected, and 
he is wise to whom it Is always welcome. 


TRUE BENEFICENCE. 

Prrxy vo ais FRIEND GER™MiNI¢s. 

I wovutp have him, who desires to show 
himself influenced by a spirit of true generosi- 
ty to be. liberal to his country, his kindred, his 
relations and his friends ; his friends, I] mean, 
in distress : not like those who chiefly bestow | 
their presents, where there is the greatest | 
ability to make returns. 
such men as parting with any thing of their 
own; on the contrary, I consider their boun- 
ties only as so many disguised baits, thrown 
out with a design of catching the property of 
others. Muth of the same character 


Len 


are 


stow op another, and aim at a reputation by 


sordid means. The first and fundamental 


1 do not look upon | 


| 
those, who take from one man in order to be- | 
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ish and embrace all the most indigent of every 
kind, in one comprehensive circle of general 


benevolence. If your friend observes this 
rule in its full extent, he is certainly to be 
commended ; if he only partially pursues it, 
still he deserves, (in a less degree indeed, 
however he deserves) praise : so uncommon 
is it to meet with an instance of generosity 
even of the most imperfect kind! ‘The lust 
of avarice has so totally seized upon mankind, 
that their wealth seems rather to possess 
them than they to possess their wealth. 
Melmoth’s Pliny, 1%. 30. 


PITT’S PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


As a parliamentary orator, Mr. Pitt’s pow- 
ers were yarious. In statement he was per- 
spicuous, in declamation, animated. If he 
had to explain a financial account, he was 
clear and accurate. If he wanted to rouse a 
just indignation for the wrongs of the country, 
he was rapid, vehement, glowing and impas- 
siored. And whether his discourse was ar- 
gumentative or declamatory, it always display- 
ed a happy choice of expression and fluency of 
diction, which could not fail to delight his 
hearers. So singularly select, felicitous, and 
appropriate was his language, that it has often 
been remarked, a word of his speech could 
scarcely be changed without prejudice to its 
harmony, vigour or effect. He seldom was 
Satisfied with standing on the defensive in 
debate, but was proud to contrast his own ac- 
tions with the avowed intentions of his oppo- 
nents. These intentions, too he often exposed 
with the most pointed sarcasm; a weapon 
which, perhaps, no speaker ever wielded with 
more dexterity and force than himself. He 
admired much, in Mr. Fox, the happy effect 
with which he illustrated his arguments, by 
the ;application of well known anecdotes, or 
by passages from modern authors ; but he did 
not imitate him in this respect ;—on the other 
hand,he used to condemn his habit of repetition. 

Mr. Pitt’s love of amplification has some- ’ 
times been mentioned as detracting from his 
excellence as an orator; but it was his own 
remark, that every person who addressed a 
publick assembly, and was anxious to he dis- 
tinctly understood, and to make an impression 
upon particular points, must cither be copious 
upon those points or repeat them, and that as 


' a speaker, he preferred copiousness to repeti- 
| tion. 


Of his oratory it may be observed gen- 
erally, that it combined the eloquence of Tul- 
ly with the energy of Demosthenes. It was 
spontancous ; always great, it shone with pe- 
culiar, with unparalleled splendour, in a reply, 
which precluded the possibility of previous 
study ; while it fascinated the imagination by 
the brilliancy of language, it convinced the 
judgmeént by the force of argument ;—like an 
impetuous torrent it bore down all resistance : 
extorting the admiration even of those who 
most severely felt its strength, and who most 
earnestly deprecated itseffect. It is unneces- 
sary and might be presumptuous to enter more 
minutely into the character of Mr. Pitt’s elo- 
quence ;—there are mauy living witnesses of 
its powers ;—it will be admired as long as it 
shall be remembered. GiFrorD. 


MORAL. 

TuHere are a thousand little offices of civil- 
ity, kindness, and respect, to be performed 
every day in our intercourse with each other, 
which, if we were to attend to them, would 
shew our true state of mind, temper and dis- 
position, much more satisfactorily than those 
inore wlaring performances, of which we are 
apt to form too favourable a judgment. 
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TRAIT OF OLD TIMES. 


A LAw to promote and enforce industry, es- 


ey SPINNING, passed the legislature of 


assachusetts, in the year 1565. 

« Be it enacted by the authority of this court, 
that all hands, not necessarily employed in oth- 
er occasions, as women, girls and boys, shall be, 
and hereby are, enjoined to spin, according to 
their skill and ability, and that the selectmen 
in every town do consider the condition and 
capacity of every family, and accordingly do as- 
sess at one or more spinners ; and because sev- 
eral families are necessarily employed the 
greatest part of their time in other business, yet, 
if opportunities were attended, some time might 
be spared at least by some of them for this 
work, the said selectmen shall therefore assess 
such at half and quarter spinners according to 
their capacities. And every one thus assessed 
for a whole spinner, shall for time to come, spin 
every year for thirty weeks, three pounds a 
week of linen, cotton, or woollen, and so pro- 
portionably for half and quarter spinners, under 
the penalty of 9 pence a pound short; and the 
Selectmen shall take special care for the exe- 
cution of the order, which may easily be effec- 
ted, by dividing their several towns into ten, six, 
five,&c. parts ; to appoint one of the ten,six, five, 
&¢. to take an account of their divisions, and 
to certify the selectmen if any be defective in 
what they are assessed, who shall improve the 
penalties imposed on such as are negligent, for 
the enceuragement of those who are diligent in 
this work.” 


aaa 
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POETRY. 


The following lines were addressed by the Rev. Wit- 
Liam Listz Bow es to Eomunpn Burks, soon after he 
published his “ Reflections on..the French Revolu- 
tion ;” but though occasional in design, they contain 
poetry and sentiment of standing merit. 


Way mourns the ingenuous moralist, whose mind 
Science has stor’d, and Piety refin’d, 
That fading Chivalry displays no more 
Her pomp, and stately tournaments of yore ? 
Lo, when Philosophy and ‘Truth advance, 
Sear’d at their frown, she drops her glittering lance ; 
Round her reft castles the pale ivy crawls, 
And sunk and silent are her banner’d halls. 


As when far off the golden Evening fails, 
And slowly sink the fancy painted vales, 
With rich pavilions spread in long array ; 
So rolls the enchanter’s radiant realm away ; 
So on the sight the parting glories fade, 
The gorgeous vision sets in endless shade. 
But shall the musing sage for this lament, 
Or mourn the wizard’s Gothick fabrick rent ? 
Shall he, with fancy’s poor and pensive child, 
Gaze on his shadowy vales and prospects wild, 
With lingering love, and sighing, bid farewell 
To the dim picture of his parting spell ? 
No, Burke ! thy heart, by juster feelings led, 
Mourns for the spirit of high Honour fled : 
Mourns that Philosophy, abstract and cold, 
Withering, should smite Life’s funcy flower’d mould, 
And many a smiling sympathy depart, 
That grac’d the sternness of the manly heart. 


Nor shall the wise and virtuous scan severe 
These fair illusions, even to Nature dear. 
Though now no more proud Chivalry recalls 
Her tourneys bright, and pealing festivals ; 
Though now on high her idle spear is hung, 
Though time her mouldering harp lias half unstrung ; 
Her milder influence shall she stil! impart 
To decorate, but not disguise the heart ; 
To nurse the tender sympathies that play 
Iu the short sunshine of life’s early way ; 
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For female. worth atid meekness to inspire 

Homage aud love, and temper rude desire ; 

Nor seldom with sweet dreanis sad thoughts to cheer, 
And half beguile affliction of her tear. 


Lio! this her boast, and still,O Burke, be thine 
Her glowing hués, that warm, but tempered shine ; 
While whispers bland, and fairest dreams attend 
‘Thy evening path, till the last shade descend, 

So may she soothe, with loftier wisdom’s aid, 

Thy musing leisure in the silent shade ; 

And bid poor Fancy, her cold pinions wet, 

Life’s cloudy skies and beating showers forget. 

But can her fairest form, her sweetest song, 

Soothe thee, assail’d by calumny and wrong ? 

Even now thy foes with louder accents cry, 
‘Champion of unrelenting tyranny, 

* At Freedom hast thou aim’d a deadly blow, 

* And strove, with impious arm, to lay hee altars low.’ 


No, Burke ! indignant at the voice we start ; 
We trust thy liberal views, thy generous heart ; 
We think of those who, naked, pale, and poor, 
Reliev’d and bless’d, have wandered from thy door : 
We see thee, with unwearied step, explore 
Each track of bloodshed on the farthest shore 
Of injured Asia, and thy swelling breast 
Harrowing the oppressor, mourning for the oppress’d. 


No, Burke ! where’er Injustice rears her head, 
Where’er with blood her idol grim is fed ; 
Where’er fell Cruelty at her command, 

With crimson banner marches through the land, 
And striding, like a giant, onward hies, 

While man, a trodden worm, looks up and dies ; 
Where’er pale Murder in her train appears, 
With reeking axe, and garments wet with tears ; 
Or low’ring Jealousy, unmov’d as Fate 

Bars fast the prison cage’s iro1 gate 

Upon the bury’d sorrows, and the cries 

Of him, whe there, lost and forgotten lies : 
When ministers, like these, in fearful state, 
Upon a bloody tyrant’s bidding wait, 

Thou too shalt own, and Justice lift her rod, 
The cause of frecdom is the cause of God. 


Fair spirit ! who dost rise in beauteous pride, 
W here proud oppressicn hath thine arm defy’d ; 
When, led by virtue, thou dost firm advance, 
And bathe in Guilt’s warm blood, thy burning lance ; 
When all thy form its awful port assumes, 
And in the tempest shake thy crimson plumes, 
I mark thy lofty mein, thy steady eye, 
* So fall thy foes,’ with tears of joy I cry. 


But ne’er may Anarchy, with eyes on flame, 
And mein distract, assume thy awful name ; 
Her pale torch sheds afar its hideous glare, 
And shews the blood-drops in her dabbled hair ; 
The fiends of discord hear her hollow voice, 
The spirits of the deathful storm rejoice : 
As when the rising blast, with muttering sweep, 
Sounds mid the branches of the forest deep ; 
The sad horizon lowers, the parting sun 
Is hid, strange murmurs through the high wood run, 
The falcon wheels away his mournful flight, 
And leaves the glens to solitude and night ; 
Till soon the Hurricane, in dismal shroud, 
Comes fearful forth, and sounds her conch aloud ; 
The oak majestick bows his hoary head, 
And ruin rourd his ancient reign is spread ; 
So the dark fiend rejoicing in her might, 
Pours desolation and the storm of night ; 
Before her dread career the good and just 
Fly far, or sink expiring in the dust ; 
Wide wastes and mighty wrecks sround her lie, 
And the earth trembles at her impious cry. 


Whether her temple, wet with human gore, 
She thus may raise on Gallia’s ravag’d shore, 
Belongs to him alone, and his high will, 


With joy we turn to Albion’s happier plain, 


Where ancient Freedom holds her temperate reign ; 


| 
Who bids the tempests of the world be still.* 


Where justice sits majestick on her throne ; 
Where Mercy turns her éar to every groan ! 

O, Albion ! fairest isle, whose verdant plain, 
Springs beauteous from the blue and billowy main. 
In peaceful pomp, whose glittering cities rise, 
Anc lift their crowded temples to the skies ; 
Whwse navy on the broad brine awful rolls, 


Whose commerce glows beneath the distant poles ; 


W inose streams reflect full many an Attick pile ; 
Whose velvet lawns in long luxuriance smile ; 


Amid whose winding coombs Contentment dwells, 


Whose vales rejoice to hear the sabbath bells ; 
Whose humblest shed that steady laws protect, 
The villager with wood-bine bowers hath deck’d. 
Sweet native land ! whose every haunt is dear, 
Whose every gale is musick to mine ear ; 

4mid whose hills one poor retreat I sought, 
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Where I might sometimes hide a saddening thought . 
And having wandered far, and mark’d mankind, 
In their vain mask, might rest and safety find, 
Oh! still may Freedom, with majestick mien, 
Pacing thy rocks, and the green vales be seen ' 
Around thy cliffs, that glitter o’er the main, 
May smiling Order wind her silken chain ; 
While from thy calm abodes, and azure skies, 


Far-off the fiend of Discord murmuring flies. 


To him, who firm thy injured cause has fought, 
This humble offering, lo ! the Muse has brought ; 
Nor heed thou, Burke ! if with averted eve, 


Scowling, cold Envy may thy worth decry. 


It is the let of man: 





the best oft mourn, 


As sad they journey through this cloudy bourne ; 
If conscious Genius stamp their chosen breast, 
And on the forehead shew her seal imprest, 


Perhaps they mourn, in bleak Misfortune’s shade, 


Their age and cares with penury repaid ; 


Their errors deeply scann’d, their worth forgot, 
Or mark’d by hard Injustice with a blot. 


If high they soar, and mark their distant way, 
And spread their ample pinions to the day, 


Malignant Faction hears with hate their name, 


And all her tongues are busy at their fume. 


But ‘tis enough to hold, as best we may, 


Our destin’d track, till sets the closing day ; 


Whether with living lustre we adorn 
Our high sphere, like the radiance of the morn ; 
Or, whether silent in the shade we move, 

Cheer’d by the lonely star of pensive love ; 

Or whether dark opposing storms we stem, 

Panting for Virtue’s distant diadem ; 
’Tis the unshaken mind, the conscience pure, 
That bids us firmly act, or meek endure ; 
"Tis this might shield us when the storm heats hard, : 
Content, though poor, had we no other guard !+ 


, 





° These lines were written before the murder of the 
late King of France, and many of the events of horror, 
which have since taken place in that miserable coun- 


try. 


+ Milton. 
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